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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must Concentrate on high-speed dispatches 

news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrow provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus politic 
threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense s 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of trut 
in communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the Kingdom of God. Anything less will 


ystem. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by 


often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
al fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 
presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
h can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and 
be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





“What Can I Do?” 


Many parents are indignant about 
the military pictures and symbols of 
various sorts that are pressed upon 
their children from every side. But 
few parents do anything about it. 
Not Mrs. Roy Kepler of Los Altos, 
Calif. 

When, one after another, the 
packages of cereal she opened for 
her family’s breakfast turned out to 
have shiny cards picturing guided 
missiles and nuclear bombs as part 
of its “Defenders of America” 
series, she wrote a letter of protest 
to the cereal makers, the National 
Biscuit Co. 


The public relations department 
of the company replied with a 
kind, indulgent letter. It said that the 
company, too, was against war and 
violence, but that missiles and wea- 
pons do exist and that children are 
interested in them, so perhaps the 
cards could be used to teach children 
that war is a stupid waste and hence 
they would serve as “a genuinely 
educational item.” 


When Mrs. Kepler wrote anoth- 
er letter, the company’s reply was a 
textbook example of double-talk . . . 
war is peace . . . pro-war is anti- 
war .. . So she suggested that, as its 
next series, the company run a “De- 
fenders of Prostitutes” series, “com- 
plete with glossy action pictures and 
with an exciting story on the back 
of each picture.” Then, when par- 
ents protested, the company could 
answer, “We too are against prosti- 
tution and prostitutes. However, the 
fact remains that prostitutes and sex 
do exist and children are interested 
in them. But they would learn more 
about how inappropriate prostitu- 
tion is in approaching sex problems 
and thus these cards would become 
a genuinely educational item.” At 
the bottom of her letter, she indicat- 
ed that copies of the letter were go- 
ing to national magazines, parents 
and educators. The company fired 
back another letter immediately, ex- 
pressing their regret at having an- 
tagonized a good customer, then 
adding, “You may be interested in 
one thing: The military symbols are 





A READER COMMENTS. “We 
are often jolted by reports in 
Between The Lines containing in- 
formation that sounds incredu- 
lous — at the time. But we have 
learned to wait and watch. In a 
few months, material that sound- 
ed unbelievable, when you first 
presented it, is being widely dis- 
cussed — the truth slowly coming 
to light. Such courageous report- 
ing and prophetic insight is great- 
ly needed now when rapid scien- 
tific advances change our world 
faster than man can adjust to the 
new facts, the new forces.” 

Another reader wrote recently: 
“The need to extend the influence 
of such reporting is desperate. 
Many of your readers must share 
this conviction. What can be 
done?” 

The answer is — pass the word 
along... . especially during the 
strategic weeks between now and 
the fall elections. Send for sample 
copies to distribute to interested 
friends. Subscribe for your local 
library and for your state college 
or university libraries and De- 
partments of Journalism and Po- 
litical Science. 

A personal note from the in- 
dividual donor should accompany 
such gift subscriptions, noting 
that this unusual Newsletter, now 
in its 19th year, is unsubsidized 
and not dependent on any organ- 
izational backing or upon adver- 
tising. It might be described as a 
revival of the once powerful 
medium of pamphleteering which 
Tom Paine and other American 
Revolutionary leaders used to 
put over their ideas and to chal- 
lenge the thinking citizens of 
their time. 











no longer being used as a cereal 
premium.” 

The chief point of this incident is 
that consumers wield great power to 
control the type of advertising that 
comes into the nation’s homes. 


In short, in our society, individuals can lit- 
eraliy ‘change the world” — if, whenever you 
hear an offensive commercial or an offensive 
program, see an offensive ad or article, write 
a letter or a card. Register your approval also. 
This puts your reaction on the record. 


X-Ray and Forecast 
CRITICAL WEEKS AHEAD 


HE world’s longing for an assurance of peace, implemented by some 
TT visitie progress in disarmament, will come into focus during the next 
few weeks. On March 15, the Ten Nation Disarmament Conference 
begins an attempt to get around the stalemate in the larger United Nations 
disarmament negotiations. And a few weeks later will come the Summit 
Conference of Western leaders in preparation for the East-West Summit 
Conference in early May. 


WHAT CAN BE EXPECTED from these Conferences? Are there 
grounds for hope? Yes indeed, if the American people are permitted to 
know the truth, and if they are encouraged to speak up and express their 
will to peace. They did this effectively when the reactionaries who rule the 
GOP tried to prevent Khrushchev’s visit to this country; public sentiment 
overwhelmingly backed Eisenhower’s plan to exchange visits with the 
Russian leader. Public sentiment must now be stirred so that our repre- 
sentatives at the Disarmament and Summit Conferences will be compelled 
to make those adjustments to the realities of the atomic age which will make 
peace possible. Instead of continuing the drive to bridge the debated 
“missile-gap,” we must bridge the gap in understanding between ourselves 
and the Russians, For to bridge the supposed missile gap would only mean 
that we are prepared to annihilate the Russians a little more promptly as 
they annihilate us. What are the realities we must face? 


RUSSIAN INFERIORITY COMPLEX BECOMES SUPERIORITY COMPLEX 


OR many years the U. S. has held an enormous lead in armaments 

and military science, although we “brought the boys home” when the 
war ended. We then accused the Russians of not demobilizing their armies, 
conveniently overlooking the fact that we continued to maintain a Navy 
five times larger than the Soviet Navy, with scores of air carriers that could 
launch a devastating air attack upon the U.S.S.R. from almost any point. 
The Soviet had no air carriers, and the U. S. alone had the atom bomb. 
(See Jane’s Fighting Ships annual.) 


Nevertheless, the Communist revolution spread into China, Korea, 
Czechoslovakia — by subversion. So our fears of communism grew, al- 
though we lacked the insight to perceive how the Communists were 
expanding underground and indigenously, rather than through the force 
of Russian armed aggression. In our fears we multiplied our atom bombs 
and greatly expanded our fleets on the sea and in the air; through these 
years the world became accustomed to our overwhelming military might, 
and, unfortunately, to the puerile boasting of much of our leadership. The 
Russians, dramatically outclassed by U. S. scientific armed power, cowered 
under the shadows of the Kremlin, while clutching the few nuclear bombs 
they had succeeded in making, and worked intensely to overtake the Amer- 
ican military lead. Negotiators who have sat in lengthy conferences with 
the Russians describe the various ways this inferiority has eaten at them: 
their stubborn petulance over details; their sudden angry outbursts; their 
bitter references to Churchill’s arrogant description of the genesis of their 
revolution as coming “out of the gutters and ghettos of Eastern Europe.” 


THEN CAME THE ROCKETS: The Russians captured hundreds 
of Hitler’s rocket scientists, as had the U. S. But while our Air Force and 
Navy kept the U. S. in a frenzy of building bombing fleets and air carriers, 
the Russians discovered that there was a short-cut to world military leader- 
ship via massive rocketry. German rocketeers also tried to enlighten the 


American military as to these same prospects, but too much inter-service 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


rivalry, too many careers and too many lucrative old-line plane and ship 
contracts were involved. Then, two years ago, Sputnik I streaked into space, 
followed by Sputniks II and III. In further sequence came the Moonshots, 
all with from 2000 to 3000 pound pay ioads, while the U. S., caught totally 
unprepared for such competition, couldn’t get more than a few hundred 
pounds into orbit at best. Though the Russians had made less than 40 
atomic bomb tests at that time, in contrast to approximately 140 by the 
U. S., their less refined atomic warheads, encased in their mighty rockets, 
made our air fleets and sea power obsolete with a single stroke. 


WE HAVE LEARNED from the Germans after the Versailles 
treaty, and from dealings with the Japanese, that inferiority enforced upon 
a people and a nation breeds a dangerous sort of collective superiority 
complex. Those who have cowered and grimly endured the slurs and in- 
nuendoes of the superior arise at last to outshout those who have taunted 
them and to threaten those by whom they have been threatened. The crude 
and cocky Khrushchev is the personification of this human trait. The Soviet 
leaders now feel they “are leading from strength.” 


IT IS OBVIOUS, moreover, that this newly developed Russian 
superiority complex is being made still more virulent by the military pres- 
sures which the U. S. maintains through our system of bases around the 
Soviet frontiers. While we may feel that these are justified, it is very fool- 
ish and very dangerous for our leaders to ignore the inevitable reactions 
we prompt. And to continue arrogant bombast about such advantages as 
we still have over the Soviet is, of course, the height of stupidity. For in- 
stance, the Associated Press on Feb. 18 released to the world the remarks 
of Congressman T. T. Tollefson (R., Wash.) who defended the Eisenhower 
defense program against Democratic attack by broadcasting, “Don’t be 
carried away by the idea that the U. S. is at Russia’s mercy. Russian air- 
craft carriers are not lying off our coasts, nuclear armed. But our carriers 
are plying off Russia’s coasts. Russia doesn’t have 2,000 nuclear-armed 
aircraft poised on U. S. borders. Yet we do on Russia’s. Also Russian troops 
aren’t on the Mexican or Canadian borders of the U. S. However, troops of 
the U. S. happen to be on the borders of Russia’s empire. Russia needs 
6,000-mile missiles to cover the U. S. and has few. The U. S. needs only 
medium-range missiles to cover Russia and has many, plus about as many 
long-range missiles as Russia possesses.” 


How can we expect the Russians, in view of their remarkable 
achievements of late, to accept such words and such a tactical situation 
quietly and submissively? Consequently, we must expect some bad behav- 
ior by the Russians in the coming negotiations. Patience and mature under- 
standing will be more essential to peace than atomic missiles. 


ANOTHER REALITY THAT MUST BE FACED: The atomic 
bomb will soon be possessed by several nations. France has broken the 
three-power monopoly. Sweden could match France, and Italy and Japan 
could soon do likewise. Red China is expected to make an A-test within 18 
months. If the civilized world is going to get the destructive power of the 
atom under control, the steps in that direction must be taken soon. This puts 
the spotlight on the test ban negotiations still going on in Geneva. 


ATOMIC TEST BAN, DISARMAMENT AND WORLD OPINION 


NLESS some agreement is made on the test ban soon. the U. S. will 
U resume testing. As we have previously reported, it is well known in 
Washington that the ruling clique in the Pentagon is determined to con- 
tinue the atomic tests, at least underground — and later in the atmosphere 
if possible. On the other hand, the Russians are determined to stop 
all tests because they realize that atomic war cannot fulfill the aims of 
communism, And, as with their demands for disarmament. they are anxious 
to devote all their resources to the economic growth of the Soviet. since 
they are convinced that here lies the hope for Communist expansion. 


In this they have the support of world opinion. The unseen millions 
everywhere are echoing the Kremlin’s demands to stop the tests — no mat- 
ter what the political circumstances. And now with millions in the West be- 
ing chilled by the movie and book “On The Beach,” the Russian position is 
gaining much strength, even among our own allies. So, unfortunately, as 
the world’s attention is focussed on disarmament, the Russian position will 
be much stronger than ours; for our delegation will push the U. S. demand 
that the tests should only be stopped in the atmosphere and in the sea 
where inspection can be guaranteed. while the Russians will demand that 
all tests stop everywhere as of now—and all the world will be backing them. 


Russia to date has made only approximately 60 tests in contrast to 
over 160 by the U. S. This fact, which is kept hushed in this country but 
mentioned frequently in the foreign press, gives much added weight to Rus- 
sia’s position. Therefore we must expect the Soviet negotiators to push 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 
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U.S. In World Markets 


Much has been said about high 
wages in U. S. industry being the 
cause for the loss of foreign markets 
by American goods. When author- 
ities on world trade deny this with 
supporting evidence, their testimony 
continues to be smothered under the 
business propaganda blaming wages 
for price increases. 

The former assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the U. S. Treasury, E. M. 
Bernstein, Director of Research for 
the International Monetary Fund, 
flatly refutes the claim that high 
wages have priced American prod- 
ucts out of the world markets. 
“There is no convincing evidence 
that the U. S. is pricing itself out of 
world markets.” states Bernstein. 
“Prices have of course risen in this 
country in the past two years. They 
have risen to the same extent in 
Canada, slightly more in some West- 
ern European countries. Competi- 
tion in the world market is becom- 
ing much keener, with the easy ex- 
port conditions favoring American 
business a thing of the past. The 
production export capacity in West- 
ern Europe and Japan has greatly 
increased and not just because 
American costs have risen dispro- 
portionately.” 

American manufacturers. accord- 
ing to the trade expert, are not help- 
ing themselves by putting the blame 
for loss of markets on wages. The 
truth is that they are having to face, 
for the first time in generations, stiff 
competition from abroad. Foreign 
cars, cameras, silks and other tex- 
tiles outsell U. S. products because 
they are better, not cheaper. 

C. P. Blackwell, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce analyst, backs Mr. Bern- 
stein’s view, as does Wm. B. Dale 
of the Stanford Research Institute. 
Mr. Dale charges that the U. S. 
producers of steel, autos and many 
other products, have ignored world 
market trends but that there is no 
reason why the U. S. position in 
world trade should not be satisfac- 
tory. (UPI, Nov. 18; N.Y. Times, 
Dec. 3.) 


Latin American Tyrants 


In the new book, Twilight of the 
Tyrants (Henry Holt), Tad Szulc, 
N. Y. Times correspondent in Latin 
America, explains why so much of 
Latin America is now ripe for rev- 
olutionary movements similar to 
that of Castro. Gone is the day of the 
dictator “who could make a deal” 
with foreign investors to keep the 
country quiet and submissive. To 
back up his point, Szulc, now sta- 
tioned for the Times in Rio de Jan- 
eriro, examines the notorious politi- 
cal careers of former dictators of 
Brazil, Argentina, Peru, Colombia, 
Venezuela (Vargas-Peron-Odria-Pin- 
illa-Jimenez), all of whom have been 
expelled since 1954. Most of these 
men seized power by playing upon 
the discontent and despair of the 
people, then, once in command, they 
used their armies to keep the people 
submissive while they fattened 
themselves on foreign concessions, 
chiefly U. S. 

Szulc outlines the factors making 
for political change: the rise of in- 
dustrialism; a mounting desire by 
the people for emancipation from 
the old social and economic sys- 
tems; a pressure for a larger share 
in the productive wealth of their 
countries; the great growth of popu- 
lation with the emergence of an ur- 
ban proletariat, which as yet is not 
balanced by a middle class — hence 
volatile political situations such as 
we find in Cuba. Denouncing such 
factors as communistic will not 
make them go away. And unless 
understanding and sympathetic guid- 
ance is provided, many varieties of 
violent upheavals are _ inevitable, 
warns this experienced observer. 
Marxism will inevitably play a large 
part as long as communism remains 
the most effective revolutionary sys- 
tem within the reach of desperate 
men. The U. S. could, and should, 
show them the better way. Will we 
do it — in time? Castro’s Cuba will 
measure the capacity of U. S. lead- 
ership to deal with the new era in 
Latin America. 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


their views with stubborn determination and, to us, with provoking arro- 
gance, for they feel the world on their side. 


THERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE DECEPTION of the 
American people by our own Government concerning the test ban negotia- 
tions. The general impression has been given that the Russians have refused 
to compromise; this is untrue. Hanson Baldwin, military analyst for the 
N. Y. Times, reports, “The Russian attitude has changed sharply, on orders 
from Moscow.” After painful haggling, the framework of an elaborate test- 
ban treaty, with technical agreements for inspection, has been hammered 
out. The Western negotiators, says Baldwin, are convinced that these agree- 
ments “open many wide holes in the Iron Curtain for the first time.” The 
Russians have already committed themselves to the establishment of a com- 
plex global monitoring and control system that will include foreign observ- 
ers and inspectors operating inside Russia. The Russians have surrendered 
their demand of the power of a veto over the functioning of these controls. 
Of course, many key points remain to be worked out and as long as an 
atmosphere of hostility, prejudice and suspicion remains, there is room yet 
for endless equivocation and delay. 


PLANS FOR INSPECTION INSIDE RUSSIA are still far too 
limited because the Soviet defense chiefs, like our own, do not trust inter- 
national agreements, an attitude that arises out of 1000 years of Russia’s 
isolation, traditional secretiveness and suspicion of strangers. On the other 
hand, while there are many American military men who are moderate and 
balanced in their views (the kind from whom this Newsletter gets much of 
its information on military affairs), the Pentagon is also under the domina- 
tion of extremists who oppose all atomic arms controls, all disarmament 
proposals. Backed by other extreme elements in electronic, plane, missile 
and ship building industries — these people are committed to the theory 
that war with Russia is inevitable. While they don’t dare say so too openly 
very Often, they are pushing for preventive or “pre-emptive” war -— as if 
killing 70 million Americans and 100 million Russians would solve any- 
thing. The ultra-conservative elements in our press play to this extreme 
view in many sly and forceful ways. 


AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN SCIENTISTS both point out that 
nuclear physics has advanced to the point where no control system could 
be 100 per cent perfect. And if the U. S. demands complete agreement with 
Russia at all points, the agreements would be based on false assumptions. 
Therefore, it is fair and accurate to say that if the U. S. refuses to accept 
a test ban unless the Russians agree to “fool-proof” inspection, there are 
grounds to suspect a deliberate effort by the U. S. to thwart an agreement 
of any kind so the U. S. can continue the tests which our military still feel 
are necessary for U. S. defense, despite the fact that we have made three 
times the number of atomic tests as have the Russians. Such authoritative 
observers as Marquis Childs and Walter Lippman have charged the U. S. 
military with such a plot. 


(continued) 





It is at this point that American public opinion becomes a critical 
factor in the approaching negotiations. All national polls have shown the 
American public to be overwhelmingly in favor of banning all atomic tests, 
and equally in favor of every possible step towards disarmament. No one 
can study these surveys without becoming convinced that the American 
people wisely and overwhelmingly feel that the risks of imperfections and 
weaknesses in atomic weapons controls and disarmament are trivial com- 
pared to the risks inherent in atomic war preparations without restraint 
or controls. 


CRACKS IN KREMLIN WALL 


HE report in our last issue about the explosive tensions behind the 
Iron Curtain, even within the Kremlin, has been underscored and 
further documented by the testimony of a prominent young Soviet diplo- 
mat, Alex Kaznacheyev, who recently fled his post in the Russian Embassy 
in Rangoon. He is now a political refugee in this country. 


THIS SOVIET OFFICIAL “has the credentials to be heard,” says 
Roscoe Drummond in the Washington Post, Feb. 8 and 9. “He was born a 
Communist, educated to be a Communist, trained and chosen to be an 
elite Communist agent.” His interviewer reported that Alex Kaznacheyev 
“is more confident than most Westerners that, over the years, the Commu- 
nist dictatorship cannot stand against the accumulating demand of the Rus- 
sian people for a better life and for liberty.” 


THE RUSSIANS ARE PROUD of their achievements, according 
to Alex Kaznacheyev, but they feel these accomplishments have been made 
in spite of the regime rather than because of it. “We would be further 
ahead in every direction if it weren't for the suffocating dictatorship,” he 
believes. He made it clear that the people are not deceived by the party’s 

(continued third col., NEXT page) 


Free Enterprise 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has ordered oil companies to cease 
the forcing or coercing of filling sta- 
tion dealers to handle certain brands 
of tires, batteries and accessories. 
Among the corporations involved 
are Texaco, Shell, Atlantic and oth- 
ers. These firms are accused by the 
Government of forcing their dealers 
to sell tires and accessories only 
from manufacturers with whom the 
oil companies have secretly made 
deals in which the oil corporations 
receive a 10 per cent kickback out 
of the manufacturers’ profits. 

Service stations are supposed to 
be a part of “free enterprise” with 
the owner or proprietor free to buy 
his accessories wherever he can get 
the best at the most favorable prices, 
although his franchise for gas and oil 
makes him a retailer for a given oil 
corporation. Since the station oper- 
ator usually has an investment of 
several thousand dollars involved, 
he feels entitled to real freedom so 
far as other lines are concerned. Ex- 
perience has proved that if he sub- 
mits to the oil company’s dictates 
in selling the accessories — often 
the most profitable part of his busi- 
ness — the price and profit margins 
are eventually rigged against him. 


Piracy By A Friend 

We have reported previously on 
the piracy of American books, mu- 
sic, etc., by Soviet publishers and 
producers who don’t pay royalties to 
American writers and composers. 
But the U.S. S. R. isn’t the only of- 
fender in this lucrative racket. 

The printing presses of Formosa, 
licensed by the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government, are flooding Japan, 
Hong Kong and all Southeast Asia 
with pirated American best-sellers, 
technical and scientific works and 
encyclopedias which sell for as 
little as one-sixth of the list price. 
This is a brisk and profitable trade 
openly advertised and presumably 
carried on with the approval of the 
Chiang Government which benefits 
considerably in the foreign ex- 
change. The pirated books are print- 
ed by a photo offset process, are 
generally excellent reproductions on 
good paper, and well bound. How 
many Europeans or Americans 
would resist the offer of all 23 vol- 
umes of the 1959 edition of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, cloth bound. 
for under $40. — only a fraction of 
the list price in the U. S. While 
much is being made about Russian 
literary piracy, Formosa’s identical 
action is being rather quietly by- 
passed. 


Integration Progress 

The eminent Negro attorney, 
Thurgood Marshall, who has repre- 
sented the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple in all Supreme Court cases and 
is chief of the Legal Dept. of the 


Integration (continued) 


NAACP, has announced the results 
of a survey of progress in integra- 
tion. This study reveals that the pe- 
riod of crises and massive resistance 
has passed. It has been followed by 
a period of token integration and 
legal maneuver. 

Mr. Marshall has argued 25 cases 
involving Negro rights before the 
Supreme Court and he has usually 
been opposed by the best Constitu- 
tional lawyers in the country. Only 
twice has he lost. Among his vic- 
tories were cases involving the ex- 
clusion of Negroes from juries, the 
right of Negroes to vote in South- 
ern Democratic primaries, the right 
of Negroes to travel without dis- 
crimination in trains and buses, the 
outlawing of racially restrictive 
covenants in real estate transactions. 
He was in charge of the entire cam- 
paign to outlaw segregation and 
discrimination in the field of educa- 
tion, culminating in the decision of 
May 17, 1954, in which the Su- 
preme Court held that the separate 
but equal doctrine was no longer 
valid. 

“Desegregation in areas of West 
Virginia, Missouri, Oklahoma and 
Kentucky is, I think, about finished,” 
states Mr. Marshall. “Here and 
there instances of a slow-down may 
be found, but nothing serious. We 
have, on the other hand, the hard- 
core states — South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mis- 
sissippi. They will require step-by- 
step, knock-down battles. But we 
have at least one case pending in 
every state but Mississippi. It is sig- 
nificant that in the past year the 
massive resistance in Virginia has 
been broken. They now have gone 
in for ‘token compliance’ — with 
as few Negroes as possible integrat- 
ed in any country or town. This 
policy also covers both North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. But it is an ad- 
mission that the law is just and must 
be recognized. People who say there 
will not be any integration now are 
few and far between. A plan ap- 
proved by Federal Courts, wherein 
schools may be integrated a few at 
a time, provides legal justification 
for the slow-down. It may take 12 
years but in some areas that is fast 
enough to allow social adjustment 
in these states. The price of delay is 
also proving very costly in Southern 
States. The litigation necessary to 
delay Federal injunctions and the 
enforcement of Federal law is cost- 
ly. Their lawyers and legal staffs get 
paid terrific fees—a $25,000 re- 
tainer and $500 a day is not un- 
usual.” 

Mr. Marshall stated further that 
his salary had been only $15,000 a 
year until this year, when it was 
raised to $18,000. The NAACP’s 
other lawyers receive from $6,000 
to $9,000. They enter court against 
men who earn $50,000 to $100,000 
a year. 





Scientists Speak on Biological & Chemical Warfare 


Twenty-six noted scientists met recently in Pugwash, Nova Scotia, 
to discuss the threat of chemical and bacteriological weapons. The con- 
ference was attended by some of the foremost specialists from Canada, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, India, Sweden, the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 
The following is a condensation of their statement, a thoughtful document 
of pressing significance: 

Biological weapons (microbes, viruses and their toxic products) can 
be delivered and dispersed in such a way that fatal or incapacitating dis- 
eases might be produced over large areas. They can be produced cheaply 
on a large scale, even in a country whose technological development is 


not highly advanced. Such weapons 
could be used either alone or to- 
gether with others. The attack could 
be local or massive or could consist 
of individual acts of sabotage. The 
agent could be selected to cause a 
great many primary casualties, or 
to initiate epidemics. 

Infective agents or toxins used as 
biological weapons would presum- 
ably have the following character- 
istics; (a) lethal or incapacitating 
when applied in small amounts; 
(b) remain potent when stored or 
dispersed; (c) the diseases they pro- 
duce should not be preventable by 
simple sanitary precautions or by 
customary practices of immuniza- 
tion; (d) neither the agents them- 
selves nor the disease they produce 
should be easily identifiable; (e) the 
diseases they produce should not be 
curable by customary drugs or anti- 
biotics. Many well-known biological 
agents possess several or all of the 
foregoing attributes. 

Chemical weapons (“poison gas” 
or other poisonous substances) were 
used in World War I and on several 
subsequent occasions. In_ recent 
years new poisonous substances have 
been produced which are many 
times as active as the earlier agents. 
Means for their bulk production 
have also been improved, as have 
procedures for their dissemination 
over areas very much larger than 
those covered during chemical at- 
tacks in World War I. The produc- 
tion of chemical warfare agents 
could easily be disguised as peace- 
time chemical industry, or such in- 
dustry could be quickly converted 
to produce them. 

The so-called nerve gases, which 
are chemically similar to certain 
insecticides, are extremely potent 
and cheap, and cannot easily be 
countered with effective defensive 
measures. Masks and appropriate 
clothing can partially protect against 
them, but it is difficult to apply such 
protection to large populations. It 
is unlikely that nerve gas casualties 
could be treated with antidotes soon 
enough after an attack to prevent 
serious consequences. New types of 
hallucinating agents of poisons that 
give rise to transient mental disor- 
ganization, without recognizable 
permanent injury, have been advo- 
cated as means of “humanizing” 
war. Although they do not kill 
directly, their use could have serious 
consequences, because individuals 
or groups of people exposed to them 


behave unpredictably and often ir- 
responsibly. The extremely high 
level of toxicity of new types of 
poisonous materials, as well as the 
means available for their delivery, 
permit their effects to be compared 
with those of certain types of atomic 
weapons. 

The most hopeful approach to 
international regulation therefore 
seems to comprise: (a) general agree- 
ment to prohibit the use of such 
weapons, and (b) the renunciation 
of official secrecy and security con- 
trols over microbiological, toxiologi- 
cal...and chemical-biological _re- 
search. 


In considering how to implement 
the second of the foregoing propos- 
als, we note the already excellent 
effects of the Report of the UN 
Scientific Committee on the Biologi- 
cal Effects of Radiation. (The Re- 
port of this Committee in the world 
press resulted in such wide demands 
to stop all atomic bomb tests that 
it is doubtful if such tests will ever 
be resumed.) A comparable scien- 
tific committee, or a permanent UN 
Scientific Commission on biological 
and chemical modes of warfare, 
could help to dispel apprehension. 
A subsidiary function of either group 
might be to investigate impartially 
the claims by plaintiff nations that 
others had openly or surreptitiously 
used methods of biological or chem- 
ical warfare against them. 

The very existence of such a 
Commission might in time arouse 
the conscience of the individual sci- 
entists of all nations, the only ul- 
timately effective safeguard against 
violations. Lacking the spectacular 
attributes of atomic warfare, germ 
and chemical warfare could be the 
“sleeper-weapons” which _ nations 
might resort to if the production of 
nuclear weapons had been banned. 

In agreement with the Third Pug- 
wash Scientists Conference in Vien- 
na, we repeat that, in that end, only 
the absolute prevention of war will 
preserve human life and civilization 
in the face of chemical and biologi- 
cal as well as nuclear weapons. No 
ban of a single type of weapon. no 
agreement that leaves the general 
threat of war in existence, can pro- 
tect mankind sufficiently. We there- 
fore must look forward to a day 
when the preservation of peace will 
transcend the ambitions of individu- 
al nations. 


X-Ray and Forecast 


propaganda; that the Krushchev regime is in a continuing crisis from the 
contradictions and conflicts between the Russian people and the party; that 
the Stalin regime was on the verge of an explosion when the old tyrant died. 
(This is the conviction of most authoritative observers, for it is common 
knowledge now that Stalin had been dead for four days before his death 
was announced and then only after tanks with machine guns were in posi- 
tion at all major intersections of the Soviet capital. — See An American in 
Moscow by Harrison Salisbury, Harpers, “55.) According to Kaznacheyev. 
Stalin’s successors had to abandon the former leader’s oppressive methods 
in order to avert a blow-up. They had to accept some liberalization of the 
party’s program; they had to relax internal tensions, modify controls over 
industry and agriculture and make other concessions to the people. The 
power of the political police was drastically cut; the slave camps emptied. 
(See N. Y. Times the week of Sept. 7 for a series of reports on ‘’Russia Today.’’) 

WAS THE KREMLIN STRENGTHENED by all these conces- 
sions? Only temporarily, says Kaznacheyev, for the liberalization trend 
cannot now be reversed. For this liberalization has been followed, signifi- 
cantly, by the uprising in Tbilisi, the Polish and Hungarian revolts, the 
student resistance and workers’ strikes, along with the steady sabotage of 
collectivization of agriculture by the peasantry. Thus the tide against the 
party continues. Khrushchev’s liberalization did lessen the gap temporarily 
between the party and the people, but at the same time it undermined the 
party authority upon which the regime rested. Especially important, says 
Mr. Kaznacheyev, was the courage of the students of Moscow University 
in adopting a resolution at a Komsomol meeting (official young Commu- 
nists’ organization) which was sent to the Kremlin, a resolution demanding 
that foreign broadcast jamming be stopped (much of it has been stopped) 
and that foreign publications be permitted free distribution in the Soviet 
Union. Most daring of all, this student petition demanded that a two-party 
system be introduced, a demand which practically meant that the Com- 
munist party be liquidated. This student revolt, which occurred in various 
forms in other universities, has been crushed with little of it now appearing 
on the surface, but it continues underground — as reported in our last re- 
lease — and will flare up again, emphasizes this former Russian diplomat. 


FURTHER RETREATS OF THE REGIME are predicted. al- 
though Kaznacheyev proposes no timetable to pace the change inside the 
U.S.S.R. Yet he is positive about the inevitability of these changes and the 
continuing retreat from communism. It cannot be stopped because the 
forces are too deep and too wide for Khrushchev or any of his successors 
to stop. Why are these hopeful factors totally ignored by U. S. political 
and military leadership? 


(continued) 


A SLIP OF THE TONGUE AND YOUR TAXES 


slip of the tongue by the U. S. Army chief of research, Gen. A. G. 

Trudeau, who disclosed in a news interview that the U. S. has made 
a notable break-through in anti-missile weaponry, will soon make a big 
difference in atomic defense costs. (The Pentagon tried to hush up the 
comment but we trust that, by the time you read this report, the General's 
slip will have been well publicized). The facts are: A missile with a hydro- 
gen war-head can only be exploded by a smaller atomic fission charge im- 
bedded in the H-bomb. This “trigger bomb” consists of two masses of nu- 
clear material (plutonium) which, when slammed together by a small deto- 
nator, produces a chain reaction and an atomic blast, the heat from which 
creates the hydrogen explosion. If a certain type of plutonium blast were 
touched off by a Zeus-Niki interceptor in the path of an on-coming hydro- 
gen missile, the spray of neutrons released would penetrate the plutonium 
detonator trigger bomb in the hydrogen charge and this “neutron flux” 
would “bleed off” the fissionable fuse harmlessly and change the hydrogen 
charge to inert material. This would make inoperative the fission trigger 
bomb in the hydrogen war head, the missile becoming a dud. 


THUS IT BECOMES EVIDENT THAT, in case of atomic attack, 
a much greater number of hydrogen missiles will have to be fired if a suf- 
ficient number are to get through to make the attack worthwhile. This 
enormously increases the cost of preparation for atomic war. Where the 
U.S. and Russia now speak of their long-range missiles in terms of tens and 
hundreds — each costing millions — it will soon become necessary to pre- 
pare thousands of the giant missiles to assure an effective massive assault 
or counter-assault. The amount of radiation released in war will also be 
much increased. The anti-missile missiles are likewise extremely expensive, 
so the cost and deadliness of atomic attack and the cost of preparing de- 
fenses against atomic attack become still greater. Unless arms control suc- 
ceeds, the present $41 billion U. S. military budget will go to $50 and $60 
billions — soon. Then, indeed, nothing will be as certain as death and taxes. 
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